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THE ‘EAGLE’ AS HERO OF THE SEA 


HEN the sun rose on September 1, 1939, the 

port and city of Gdynia were being shelled 
by German artillery and bombed by German air- 
craft. To the South the heroic garrison of the 
Westerplatte was stub- 
bornly resisting the Nazi 
onslaught. 

In company with other 
warships the Orzel was 
on patrol duty between 
Gdynia and the Hel 
peninsula. Overwhelm- 
wg German forces 
doomed them to de- 
feat. After trying for 
four days to break 
through the bay under 
continuous attacks of 
German air forces—the 
commander, Captain 
Grudzinski decided on 
September 5th—to get 
his vessel into the Baltic 
to attack German war- 
ships and merchant 
shipping. 

Wine Orzel” was 
about to emerge from 
Danzig Bay, when she 
was spotted by small 
German patrol boats. 
Airplanes arrived at 
once. A murderous at- 
tack began. Depth bombs forced the commander 
to stop his engines. The “Orzel” descended to the 
very bottom of the sea and stayed there until night. 
When darkness came the engines were again set 
in motion. But suddenly a shudder ran down the 
spine of the men. They all caught the ominous 
grating of steel lines against the sides of the ship. 
It couldn’t be anything but mines. The commander 
decided to take the supreme risk—the ship was 


Hoisting The Polish Ensign 


slowly advanced, the grating continued, at every 
moment the crew expected the seemingly unavoid- 
able explosion. Then the grating ceased — the 
“Orzel” had successfully passed through the mine 
fields. Another period 
of strenuous service be- 
gan. For seven days the 
ship patrolled the Baltic 
without sighting any en- 
emy craft. Towards the 
end of that week the 
commander fell ill and 
to make the situation 
worse, an accident hap- 
pened to an important 
part of the machinery. 
All attempts to repair it 
proved unavailing. It 
was decided to try to 
reach Tallin—the port 
of friendly Esthonia. 

The “Orzel” succeed- 
ed in so doing, and, in 
accordance with inter- 
national law, she had 
the right to remain 24 
hours to make indispen- 
sable repairs. 

On her arrival the 
“Orzel” was surrounded 
by Esthonian police 
boats and warships. At 
first the Esthonian 
authorities seemed willing to respect the law. 
Esthonian mariners and navy officers boarded the 
“Orzel” to verify whether the boat really needed 
repairs. After a brief examination, the real object 
of the visit was revealed. The “Orzel” was being 
disarmed in conformity with the demand of the 
German Legation in Tallin. The Esthonians were 
confiscating the submarine’s ammunition — they 
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AMERICA SPEAKS TO POLAND 


A Broadcast by Herbert Agar of Columbia University 


OLAND is the one Great Power whose citizens 

have learned, with their own bodies and their 
own blood, exactly what this war means. There is no 
problem to any one in Poland as to what is happen- 
ing today. The Poles know that Hitler’s war is an 
attempt to kill our Western world. Only in Poland, 
among the Great Powers, has this attempt been 
carried out with utter ruthlessness, 


France, too, has been beaten. But there has not 
yet been a thorough effort to murder France. News 
still gets out of Western Europe fast, and if France 
were treated as Poland has been treated America 
would surely wake in time to the meaning of our 
world-tragedy. If America wakes in time, Hitler 
is lost. It is therefore one of Hitler’s purposes 
to keep America confused and divided. 


News comes slowly if at all from Eastern Europe. 
So Hitler has felt free to impose the full horror 
of his “new order” upon Poland, knowing that the 
story would not be adequately told in the United 
States. France waits in the condemned cell until 
it is convenient for her enemy to kill her. Poland 
has already been murdered, so far as German malice 
and German ingenuity is capable of murdering a 
great people. 


The most heart-lifting story of the modern world 
is the story of how the Poles are resisting this 
murder. Nothing in the long past of Poland is 
more glorious than the story of Poland today. I 
was recently in the British Isles, and there I found 
that the British—a brave and stubborn people— 
have had to enlarge their own concepts of bravery 
and stubborness in order to understand these 
legendary Poles. 


As you know, there are some four divisions of 
Polish troops in the British Isles alone—and many 
more in the East. And soon there will be a large 
Polish army fighting in Rusia. Poles are manning 
a merchant marine for the British. And the valor 
of Polish aviators has been an inspiration even to 
ae Ik, A. F. 


The Poles are a symbol for the whole world of 
utter resistance to the evil that is Hitler. They 
remind us that man can stand against any ferocity, 
and cruelty, so long as he still believes in his cause. 
They remind us, in fact, of what it means to be- 
lieve in a cause. 


Since the end of the last war most of us have 
lived in a diminished world, a world that was false 
to its own promises and that did not dare believe 
in itself. We have been cynical and self-distrustful. 
The Black Death of Hitlerism would not have come 
upon us if we had not previously betrayed our 
world—and the betrayal was nowhere greater than 
in my own United States of America. 


The Black Death of Hitlerism will not be beaten 
back unless now, in the last ditch, we renew our 
faith in our world. For two thousand years our 
Greco-Roman-Christian civilization has been trying 
to build institutions which will give man a chance 
to live with dignity in this life and to save his soul 
in the next. All this long work will be lost unless 
we say to ourselves, at once, that we must fight 
Hitler with every ounce of our strength. This 
means that we must all try to learn the valor and 
the persistence of the Poles. 


For all the pain and the horror, Poland today 
has the proudest of places in history. She is once 
more teaching the world that the will of man can 
be stronger than armies, stronger than hunger or 
despair. When that lesson is forgotten, all is lost. 
In my own country there are those who say that it 
is useless to fight Hitler because he is too powerful. 
They say he represents the tide of our time, or the 
wave of the future, and that the wise man will bow 
to necessity. The Poles are the refutation of that 
lie. 


Wherever two Poles are gathered together, there 
is an army fighting Hitler. There are no Polish 
appeasers. There are no Polish Quislings. There 
seems to be no Poles alive on earth who are willing 
to admit that man’s will is inferior to Hitler’s ma- 
chines. 


A dejected and self-distrustful world needed this 
lesson. We have received it from many brave people 
—but from no people so unanimously as from the 
Poles. 


If the human race wins this war, if the Axis 
disease is overcome, all of us who believe in decency, 
in the free will of man, will owe to Poland a debt 
that can never be paid. 


I do not know where my own country will stand, 
in the final story of this war. I can only tell you 
that many of us are working to make sure that 
America stands in the right place. I do not know 
whether. if our civilization survives, man will re- 
member the debt that is owed to Poland. I can 
only tell you that many of us will remember it 
to the grave, and will do our best to see that our 
neighbors remember also. 


In the hour when the heavens were falling, Poland 
stood unterrified. After she had been beaten, Po- 
land went on fighting. Across the earth and on 
every lonely sea, her sons are still teaching the 
rest of us what it means to be brave. And they are 
teaching the enemy of mankind what it means to 
have a soul, to have free will, to be a man. 
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The Polish Submarine "Orzel at a British Port, where it was Brought in Safely By a Young Officer Lt. Commander Jan Grudzinski, 
After a Remarkable Voyage Which Lasted for a Month. 


(Continued from page 1) 
took away the gun locks, rifles, torpedoes and 
maritime charts. The position was tragic. 

While this was going on another visitor arrived: 
The British military attache. His stay aboard was 
short. but he left his card for the sick commander, 
with the significant words: 

“Good luck ... God bless you .. .” 

The commander understood. He promptly de- 
cided that the “Orzel” would attempt to escape at 
midnight on September 17th. “Good luck!” 

For some time the crew watched two Esthonian 
sailors standing guard on the molo alongside the 
“Orzel.” After midnight, when the Esthonian offi- 
cer had made his rounds, two Polish sailors stealth- 
ily approached the guards. A leap in the dark and 
the guards were gagged, disarmed and carried be- 
low without having even had the chance to call 
for help. 

Next the electric cable of the reflector that shone 
on the submarine was cut as were the telephone 
wires. The anchor was raised, the engines started 
and the ship slowly moved across the bay, disarmed, 
and without maps or charts. 

Suddenly the alarm was sounded. The crew of 
the Esthonian warship moored in the vicinity had 
noticed the “Orzel’s” departure. The submarine 
increased her speed but met with another disaster. 
A shock and she grounds on a shoal. 


But the captain did not give up. Full speed astern! 
Full sped astern! Good luck! After a few minutes 
the “Orzel” was free. The weather was splendid. 
The wind carried the smoke of the Diesel engines 
in the direction of the Esthonian warships thus 
hiding the “Orzel” behind an ideal smoke screen. 
The Esthonians started firing but their aim was 
not very accurate. Only machine gun bullets were 
hitting the “Orzel” without doing any damage. In 
a few minutes she was out of the port area. But 
the firmg continued. Searchlights swept the sea 
and made the situation of the Polish boat rathe: 
precarious. Shells from the warships and shore 
batteries were falling all around her. The “Orzel” 
dived. Under the surface her crew heard the omi- 
nous explosions of depth bombs. She remained 
submerged throughout the day and came up at 
night at the entrance of the Bay of Finland. Favored 
by darkness she now sailed into the open sea. 

September 19th the crew listened to a BBC 
Broadcast from London, in Polish. It reported the 
successful escape of the “Orzel” from Tallin, adding 
that her crew had killed two Esthonian guards. 
Captain Grudzinski promptly found the answer to 
that rumor. He decided to set both captives free. 
During the night of September 21, on a calm sea, 
they are put in a boat and told to row to one 
of the Esthonian islands only two miles distant. 
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(Continued from page 2) 

For us in America, the first step in paying back 
this debt is to join the war, to see to it that the 
cause for which Poland died will win. The second 
step is to try to help to build a world in which the 
recent tragedy of Poland cannot be repeated. 


We are all tired of idle promises. Speaking 
humbly, as an American must speak until his own 
country takes her place in history, I can only say 
that I believe in our people, in our goodness of 
heart and in our final willingness to bear our burden. 
If I am wrong, there is probably no future for our 
Western world. But so long as men have mem- 
ories, and books are read, and stories are told, there 
is a noble future for Poland. 


In spite of all his sins, man still loves absolute 
bravery. And that is Poland. Poland has become 
part of the poetry of life. 


WHAT THE GERMANS ARE 


Ignorance has made us waste the fruits of our 
sacrifices in the first world war. We have been 
told that the Germans had changed. In fact the 
German General staff did not change. During : 


the whole period beginning with 1918 it worked 
considering those days of peace as an era of arm- 
istice. The German military effort is not directed 
by Hitler but those ruthless Prussians who within 


one hundred years have brought upon Europe 
five terrible wars. Hitler is but foam on the 
surface of that whirlpool. The Prussians have 
always been and are today a nation of bandits. 
British foreign policies should be before all based 
upon the knowledge of that truth—and upon a 
powerful army. 


BRENDAN BRACKEN 
British Minister of Information 


POLISH ARMY IN RUSSIA 


By the Moscow Correspondent of The Daily Telegraph 


ENERAL Anders, Commander-in-Chief of the 

new Polish army which will be soon fighting 
Germans on the Russian front said to me today 
that he now has three divisions staffed and organ- 
ised. Polish ex-soldiers are reporting in their thou- 
sands from every conceivable place. Some of them 
come to Moscow to report to the Polish Embassy 
and are sent on to training or rather re-training 
headquarters. But if they get instructions in time 
they go direct to one of the three or four Polish 
camps somewhere near the Volga. The three Polish 
divisions — the first of many — are not yet fully 
equipped, but at the rate machine guns, rifles and 
all other essentials of war are now reaching them 
they very soon will be. Gen. Anders and his staff 
believe just as the Russian general staff does that 
the struggle will be settled by mass bayonet fight- 
ing until the Germans finally break just as they did 
in 1918, As proof of this belief semi-military schools 
for Polish boys have been started here. Boys whose 
ages range from 14 to 16 all want to go to the front 
at once and General Anders has constantly told 
them, ‘Your turn will come later.’ Some fifteen 
thousand Polish women and girls have come from 
the four corners of Russia and are doing auxiliary 
army jobs. I talked with several Polish soldiers 
and with Polish youths who are angry at being 
thought too young to fight for Poland and with 
Polish girls in auxiliary jobs and I can confirm 
what General Anders told me —~ their morale is 
miraculous. These Poles. even simple peasants, 


whatever their feelings about old and New Russia, 
realize that Nazi Germany with her mad and almost 
comical race doctrines is their sole enemy because 
she is out finally to exterminate them as a nation. 
They have cancelled out whatever scores they had 
against Russia finally and absolutely. I have seen 
some of them arriving in Moscow very sick indeed. 
How they have recovered physically has been a 
miracle born of their morale, their newly admitted 
right to fight once more for their land. Minor, even 
major illnesses, mean nothing to them. One of the 
most difficult tasks General Anders had to perform 
has been to convince ex-officers and soldiers that 
they are too sick to be enlisted. There has been no 
difficulty about padres for the new Polish army. 
Not a single attempt has been made to propagandise 
it from the communist standpoint. It has been left 
entirely free to practise the Roman Catholic religion. 
General Anders told me about a force of 12,000 
Poles which he inspected. They were all still pretty 
ragged because their battle dress had not arrived. 
No more than one in four had shoes—not more 
than one in six had shirts—not more than one in 
twenty had overcoats. But they all assembled for 
a mass church parade. Afterwards they marched 
past the saluting base at which several Russian 
generals were gathered. And they marched like 
guardsmen. Such is the morale of a great nation, 
greater in adversity than ever before. General 
Anders has come to Moscow for a few days for 
discussions with the British mission about supplies.” 


POLISH -CZECHOSLOVAK UNION 


"THE European system based on the balance of 

power failed to give security to any country in 
the period intervening between the two world wars. 
The small and medium-sized sovereign states were 
too weak to resist German aggression single-handed ; 
yet they failed to combine for joint action in face 
of the common danger. Seeking refuge in the decep- 
tive formula of neutrality, each waited passively 
until his turn came to be attacked and the same 
fate overtook them all. 


To prevent a repetition of this. the future organi- 
sation of the Continent must be based in the federa- 
tion of states bound together by common interest 
and geographical contiguity. Constitutional law has 
known many forms of inter-state unions, but the 
problem with which we are faced today is a novel 
one. In the past. amalgamations of states in Europe 
have been the result either of dynastic changes or 
of annexations. Now the nations themselves will 
have to work out new forms of inter-state union 
based neither on historical precedents nor on exist- 
ing formulae, but only aiming at the strengthening 
of the small states politically through closer eco- 
nomic and defensive union. National independence 
and free cultural development must be safeguarded, 
but such unions should be sufficiently compact to 
allow of co-ordinated action. 


The need for federal organisation is greatest in 
Central and Eastern Europe, in the area between 
Russia, Germany, the Baltic and the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. The first step in that direction was 
made on November 11,°1940. by the Governments 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia, who declared that 
both nations would enter into “a closer political 
and economic union.” Although it is yet too early 
to discuss whether the union will be a confederated 
state or a strictly federal state, to what extent each 
state will retain its sovereignty, it can be stated 
that it will not merely be an ephemeral alliance but 
of a permanent nature. The largest measure of 
unity must obviously be attained in defence and 
foreign policy. It would be disastrous if every de- 
cision in these matters were to depend on a separate 
agreement between the two governments. In addi- 
tion to the departments dealing with foreign policy 
and defence in each state, therefore, corresponding 
federal offices will have to direct the policy of the 
whole union. 


Poland and Czechoslovakia will be bound organi- 
cally in those fields in which common action is 
considered necessary. Thus their economies will 
have to he co-ordinated. The economic policy of 
each state must be such that their economies be- 
come progressively amalgamated without sacrific- 
ing the peculiar interests of each. For this purpose 
there must be a federal department co-ordinating 
the economic measures of the member states and 
conducting a common foreign trade policy in con- 
junction with the economic departments of the 


member-states. Possibly a separate federal office 
would supervise transport. These central offices, 
whether they are called ministries or otherwise, will 
be in charge of federal affairs while the govern- 
ments of the member states will deal with affairs 
not reserved for the union. A federal parliament 
would enact laws in matters concerning the whole 
union and exercise parliamentary control over the 
union government. Such a parliament might con- 
sist either of member deputies elected by the people 
of each country or of delegates chosen by the 
parliaments of the member-states. The latter form 
recalls the delegations which existed in Austria- 
Hungary. 


There must also be an authority representing 
the sovereignty of the federation as a whole. This 
is a problem which requires most careful handling. 
In the federal states. whether they are monarchies 
or republics, the theory that the King or President 
represents the whole union has never been denied. 
As for confederated states, they have always been 
monarchies in the past. A union of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, two separate republics, must also 
devise a form of the sovereign authority. 


In the extension of a Polish-Czechoslovak union 
to the economic sphere the economies of the two 
states would have to be merged to a degree assuring 
efficiency. It must be remembered, however, that 
the economic structure of the two states is different 
and that Poland has suffered greater destruction 
than Czechoslovakia. 


Some English publications have tended to treat 
all Europe east of Germany as a uniform agricul- 
tural area. This view, apart from being erroneous, 
plays into German hands as they use it to justify 
their claim to expansion eastwards. It is erroneous, 
for at least two Central European countries, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, cannot be regarded as purely 
agricultural. This fact should facilitate an economic 
union of the two countries, although provision will 
have to be made to protect some of the weaker 
branches of the economy of one country against 
the other. 


In Czechoslovakia industry and agriculture are 
more intensive than in Poland. Taking the figure 
of British industrialisation as 100, the corresponding 
figure for Czechoslovakia is 34.07 and for Poland 
13.10. The annual value of industrial production 
per head of population in Czechoslovakia is about 
$200 and in Poland only $25. The annual value of 
agricultural production per head of population in 
Czechoslovakia is about $435, and in Poland only 
about $140. Then annual value of the total produc- 
tion in Czechoslovakia per head of population is 
about $240 and in Poland only $120. To this we 
must add that the density of population per square 
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Guns of the Polish 


Submarine "Falcon" 


Types of a Polish 
Submarine crew 


Mustering crew of 
Polish Submarine 
"Sokol", The Falcon 
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The men were furnished with plenty of food 
and whiskey, enough money to pay their fare 
to Tallin, and a courteous letter to the 
Esthonian admiral. Having witnessed their 
landing the “Orzel” sailed away. 

And from that moment on a patrol of 
the Baltic began:—from North to South, 
from East to West. No ships were sighted. 
But the provisions on board were running 
low. There would soon be neither food nor 
drinking water. The fuel supply was also 
nearly exhausted. There was but one chance 


of salvation:—to reach the British shores. 
The Commander knew full well that the 
chances were 99% against him. Yet there 
was no other way. On October 7th the 
“Orzel” started for the North Sea. 

Narrows, and shoals and reefs abound on 
the lane along which the commander steered 
his heroic ship with the sole help of a hand- 
drawn chart prepared by the navigation 
officer. There were German destroyers 
patrolling the shores and throwing the light 
of their reflectors upon the sea. Going 
through the narrows, the whole crew except 
the engineers remained on deck with their 
life belt on. 

Once in the narrows she struck a shoal— 
again she succeeded in extricating herself. 
Once she was discovered by hydrophones 
and had to remain for safety’s sake twenty 
hours on the bottom of the sea. Then, com- 


Course Steered by thin her Remarkable Escape 


— 


ing up, she nearly struck a patrol boat and 
had to dive again. Up she went and the 
light of a reflector fell upon her. Another 
plunge of several hours ensued. But the 
“Orzel” had good luck. She reached the 
North Sea. 

At sunrise she came up once more. There 
was no ship in sight. The “Orzel” shaped a 
northward course. Her crew was exhausted. 
There was no more drinking water on board. 

Finally, after those epic six weeks, on 
October 14th, the Polish submarine meets 
H.M.S. “Valourous.” 
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What ship?—they ask her. 

IPeyhisiy OLMIE, OTZ 

What joy, what blessing to meet the Brit- 
ish after weeks of playing hide and seek 
with death! Only Poles could have done it. 
The British couldn’t stop wondering. By 
what miracle did they succeed in reaching 
the North Sea. What luck! 

The words scribbled by the British mili- 
tary attache in Tallin had come true. 

“Good luck ... God bless you. . .!” 

O.R.P. Orzel no longer appears on the 
register of the Polish Navy. 

She disappeared without a trace in May 
1940, while patrolling the North Sea. Not 
one of her crew was saved. But her memory 
will not perish. The “Orzel” will forever 
remain a symbol of boundless sacrifice, of 
loftiest ideals, of patriotic love, of Polish 
heroism. 


Lt. Com. Grudzinski 
brought Orzel out 


Lewis Gun on a 
Polish Submarine 


Steering Room of 
Polish Submarine 
that replaced Orzel 
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kilometre in Poland is 83 persons while in Czecho- 
slovakia it is 108, yet in Czechoslovakia the number 
of people engaged in agriculture is on the decline 
and an increasing number of people is being ab- 
sorbed in industry. In Poland, however, although 
the value of her agricultural production is only 
one-third that of Czechoslovakia, the surplus agri- 
cultural population is swelling rapidly, leading to 


without undue disturbance of the existing economic 
structure. It would be a mistake to introduce com- 
plete economic union at once for it would certainly 
have an adverse effect on certain branches of Polish 
industry and, on the other hand, it would expose 
Czechoslovak agriculture to keen Polish compe- 
tition. Currency complications would also follow. 
For this reason certain economic restrictions applied 
to third countries should be abolished between Po- 


the overcrowding of the countryside. Finally, in 


Czechoslovakia industry 
and mining represent 64 
per cent of the total value 
of production, while in Po- 
land they represent only 
32 per cent and agriculture 
the remaining 68 per cent. 


Industry and agriculture 
in Poland have been handi- 
capped by lack of capital. 
During the last few years 
before the war Czechoslo- 
vakia was steadily paying 
off her foreign debts and 
thus making herself inde- 
pendent of foreign capital. 
At the same time her large 
exports always ensured her 
a favourable balance of 
trade. Poland, however, 
had to seek capital abroad 
in the form of loans, which 
incidentally were not large, 
and investments in her in- 
dustry. Moreover, Poland 
on the whole imported 
more than she exported. 
Deposits in banks and sav- 
ings banks in Czechoslo- 
vakia were more than five 
times higher than those in 
Poland. The population of 
Czechoslovakia being less 
than half that of Poland. 
the capital per head of 
population in Czechoslo- 
vakia was thus more than 
ten times that of Poland. 


MAYOR LA GUARDIA'S SPEECH 
ON PULASKI DAY 


Speaking on Pulaski Day, 
Mayor La Guardia said, in part:— 


“The horrible news has reached us that the 
dauntless defender and mayor of Warsaw, 
Stefan Starzynski, has been tortured to death 
by Hitler’s uniformed murderers. May that 
news be false! Yet, should it be true, the Ger- 
mans will be greatly mistaken if they believe 
him dead. He lives and will live forever in the 
hearts of all freedom-loving men—he will live 
just as those thousands of Poles who gave 
their lives for the sacred cause of liberty will 
live forever in our memory. 


“No nation can boast of such magnificent 
achievements within the last twenty years as 
the Poles. The Hohenzollerns, the Romanoffs, 
the Hapsburgs sought in vain to crush your 
national patriotic spirit. Where they failed, that 
contemptible contemporary barbarian and mur- 
derer, Hitler, will never succeed. 

“Believe me, my friends, your spirit, your 
heroism, your patriotism will be victorious. 
And in that victory, America will play its part! 
Endless transports of airplanes, of arms, of 
ammunition, of guns, of tanks are on their 
way from the United States to crush out the 
Nazi Evil! 

“So I say to you: “Lift up your hearts!” 


“With unswerving courage, full of faith and 
hope you will fight on till the radiant sun of 
liberty shines again upon your beloved and 
so cruelly tortured Country.” 


land and Czechoslovakia. These would include for 


instance, foreign exchange 
and travel restriction and 
import and export prohibi- 
tions on certain goods. 


As for the customs union, 
this is possible without 
detrimental effect only 
among countries whose 
economy has been levelled 
out. The differences be- 
tween Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia would make the 
disadvantages of this form 
outweigh the advantages. 
We must, therefore, seek 
another form, maybe not 
classical but better suited 
to existing conditions, This 
would be a customs union 
sui generis, Externally the 
Polish-Czechoslovak union 
would have one customs 
tariff, but in the relations 
between the two countries 
there could be internal du- 
ties during the transitional 
period until their econo- 
mies had been co-ordinated. 
A uniform external trade 
policy is an essential condi- 
tion of the survival of a 
political federation. 


Monetary transactions 
between the two countries 
must also be guided by 
the same considerations. 
Restrictions must be 
abolished and the rate of 


Before the war Polish-Czechoslovak economic 
relations were not close. Imports from Czecho- 
slovakia represented only 3% per cent of the total 
Polish imports. Imports from Poland to Czecho- 
slovakia were barely 4.3 per cent of her total im- 
ports. Poland exported mainly coal, timber and 
manufactured meat and dairy products, for which 
Czechoslovakia offered no market. On the other 
hand, Czechoslovakia exported mainly finished in- 
dustrial goods while Poland’s chief imports were 
raw materials. 


Thus, considerable co-ordination will be needed 
to make these two countries into one economic 
unit. This work must be performed gradually and 


exchange fixed on a permanent basis. The banks 
of issue of the two countries would have to co- 
ordinate their currency and credit policy. But it 
would be necessary to set up one bank of issue 
or to introduce one currency. A joint federal treas- 
ury would collect the revenue from both states 
and lay out joint expenditure. 


All economic measures should aim at bringing 
the economies of the two countries into line and 
at creating eventually one economic area. The com- 
bined agricultural and industrial character of the 
two countries should be retained, though the rela- 
tion to be aimed at between agriculture and industry 
should approximate to that of western Czecho- 
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POLAND AFTER TWO YEARS 
OF GERMAN OCCUPATION 


RESISTANCE OF THE PEOPLE 


ON September lst, 1941, two years had passed 

since the first day of the German invasion of 
Poland. Two years ago Poland became the victim 
of the invader, who had long prepared a mighty 
up-to-date military machine intended to smash first 
Polish resistance, then that of all the other Euro- 
pean States, and finally the rest of the world. Two 
years ago, with the German occupation of Poland, 
there began a hell of persecutions, murders, prisons, 
concentration camps, and a struggle to exterminate 
the Polish language, culture, religion and art. That 
hell still continues, and, since the withdrawal of the 
Soviet troops from the Soviet-occupied area, it is 
extended to all Poland. 


Most important of all, throughout this entire pe- 
riod of the most brutal occupation known to history, 
and directed towards the complete extermination 
of a nation, all the Polish people, all sections of 
Polish society on Polish territory have carried on 
a desperate resistance, irrespective of the differences 
in political and social viewpoints which formerly 
divided them, Peasants, workers, intellectuals, cler- 
gy, youth, all stand firmly on guard over the im- 
mortal slogan of independence, giving everything, 
even their lives, in the fight for the recovery of that 
independence. All Poland is covered with secret 
Polish publications, calling on the people to resist, 
stigmatising the occupants’ crimes and spreading 
the truth as to the inevitable defeat of Germany. 


From these publications we quote a number of 
passages which reveal the inflexible will to resist 
which characterises the Polish nation after two 
years of German occupation: 


“Any one who regards himself as a Pole and 
wants to be able to carry his head high in the fu- 
ture Poland must today take direct part in the fight 
against the occupation. There is no place among 
us for any kind of compromise.” 


“Among the persecutions and devastations which 
every passing day brings us, among the material 
cares, among the human pettiness and meanness, 
we frequently fail to descry the great and fine phe- 
nomena which accompany our life in enslavement. 
Today we wish to pay tribute to Polish literature 
and its workers. Although for eighteen months now 
need and unemployment have reigned universally 
in the literary world, although the reptile weeklies 
and monthlies entice and tempt them, although they 
are threatened with registration for forced labour, 
not one of the Polish writers, whether man or wom- 
an, has broken his honourable silence.” 


“On the basis of several documents drawn from 
German sources, we can affirm that there is an in- 
crease in the Polish passive resistance in the Gen- 
eral Gouvernment. The local German authorities 


are reporting great difficulties in the enrolment of 
workers to go to the Reich, as well as deliberate 
go-slow movements and delays in the work of those 
employed on public works in the General Gouvern- 
ment, the complete refusal of villages to comply 
with the German regulations, a growth of the secret 
slaughter of cattle, great difficulties in extracting 
food and other quotas, reluctance of officials to take 
the new oath of allegiance, etc.” 

“It is very remarkable that despite the threat of 
deportation and the mists of hatred which Hitlerism 
is deliberately intensifying around the Poles, the 
obstinate Polish resistance still goes on. The Ksiega 
Goncza za Polakami (Book of Wanted Poles) throws 
interesting light on this resistance. This book is 
a registry of Poles who have taken to flight from 
deportation. It was drawn up by the gendarmerie 
and police of the Lodz and Inowroclaw provinces 
in September, 1940, and it contains some 20,000 
names of persons from these two provinces alone. 
The frequent return of deported youth from the 
Government General to their native districts also 
confirms the will of the Polish nation not to resign 
its rights to these lands.” 

“From German police sources we have only just 
learned of the moving demonstrations of patriotism 
in the prison at Nowy Sacz. In January this year 
one of the sixty Poles held in this prison severed 
his veins and, before he died, wrote with his own 
blood on the wall: ‘Poland has not yet perished. ” 


PERSECUTIONS CONTINUE 


There has been no relaxation in the terror of 
recent months, though the German authorities have 
to some extent avoided the former methods of blind 
mass repressions resorted to in the summer and 
autumn of 1940. Of recent months the terror has 
more and more taken the line of individual repres- 
sions, consequently aimed at the complete disorgan- 
isation of active social and political elements, reduc- 
ing them to complete impotence, and the elimination 
of all who played any active part in Polish public 
life before the war. But this summary of trends 
has to be modified by the proviso that during the 
early months of 1941 mass arrests and deportations 
to concentration camps were still common. 


The victims of the German terror are mostly 
people who had been active in politics in inde- 
pendent Poland and had since been left unmo- 
lested, or had been released from arrest. People 
are now being arrested in all parts of Poland, espe- 
cially in Warsaw, Cracow, Lublin, Radom Czens- 
tohova, Lvov and Vilno. Some are shot a few days 
after arrest, others are sent to concentration camps 
in Oswiecim or in the Reich, In Warsaw recently, 
29 persons were shot, in Cracow 37. Last week 
127 persons were tortured to death in the concen- 
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"Poles Keep Out” sign on Polish Restaurant in Warsaw. 


tration camp of Oswiecim. Polish teachers who 
had been arrested wholesale three months ago, are 
dying there rapidly, about a score weekly. The 
Germans take precautions not to allow the news 
of those mass-murders to filter out of Poland. The 
press has been forbidden to publish even the slight- 
est allusion to this “purge.” 


The German terror continues just as relentlessly 
in the incorporated areas as in the Government 
General. In both areas thousands of Poles are con- 
signed every month to prisons and concentration 
camps, and are there murdered or succumb to a 
lingering death. The persecutions embrace all sec- 
tions of society, but especially the intellectuals and 
the clergy. The secret police murders are comple- 
mented by the formally legal condemnations of 
Poles to death on any pretext, for alleged offences 
against Germans, said to have been committed as 
long ago as September, 1939, and earlier, or for 
the possession of arms, even fowling pieces. There 
are many sentences by special courts for the “crime” 
of insulting the German State and nation and Ger- 
man officials, for listening to and spreading news 
broadcast by foreign wireless stations, for violating 
the economic regulations of the German authori- 
PES, Ete 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHURCH 


The persecution of the Catholic Church con- 
tinues unabated in the Western provinces, and in 
a comparatively milder form in the Government 
General. It includes the general suppression of 
Catholic religious practises among the Poles. In the 
Poznania and Pomerania provinces the Poles have 
been deprived of the use of many of their churches, 
certain of which, including a parish church in Poz- 
nan and the Cathedral at Gniezno have been turned 
into concert halls for Germans. Recently, too, a 
number of Catholic churches have been turned into 
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military warehouses. For instance, the gar- 
rison church and another church in Lublin 
are being used for that purpose. It is con- 
tinually reported from concentration camps 
that the priests held in these camps are sub- 
jected to particularly brutal treatment and 
physical torture; they are frequently taken 
in groups for the performance of especially 
unpleasant and humiliating work. 


MASS DEPORTATIONS 


One of the worst forms of the German 
terror is the deportation of masses of Polish 
people from their homes, especially in the 
Western Province “incorporated” with the 
Reich. Of recent months there have been 
further waves of such deportations from 
both towns and villages. Between 100,000 
and 200,000 people were deported from the 
Western Provinces to the General Gouvern- 
ment during the early months of this year. 


From January to March deportations were par- 
ticularly extensive from Pomerania, and also from 
Silesia and the Dombrowa areas, which previously 
had been unaffected. In Silesia the German authori- 
ties have done all they could to hunt out the so- 
called “hidden Poles.” The eastern districts of 
the Wartha province (Warthegaux), where it borders 
on the Government General, were also affected. 
The German plans for deportation from January 
to May, 1941, provided for the removal of some 
200,000 persons. 


A new kind of deportation operation has de- 
veloped in the area of the Government General, 
consisting of the eviction from their villages of all 
farmers who fail to supply the agricultural quotas 
assigned by the German authorities. The conditions 
in which the deportees live on their arrival at their 
new “homes” remain as terrible as ever. No pro- 
vision is made by the German authorities for their 
accommodation and survival, and they are entirely 
dependent upon the kindness of their Polish 
neighbors. 


In regard to food, the deportees’ state is lament- 
able, both for the involuntary guests, and for the 
hosts who give shelter to them. A woman land- 
owner who was one of the very few to remain on 
her estate, wrote of her troubles in this regard to 
a friend, as follows: 


“We have the greatest difficulty in getting food. 
The crops have been almost entirely confiscated. 
Sometimes we do not know what to put in the pot. 
And we have to feed 46 persons evicted from the 
Western provinces, women, children, and old and 
ailing men... .” 


If the provision of food is difficult in such condi- 
tions, what must be the situation in the poverty- 
stricken villages in the sandy and unfertile districts 
of Podlasie, where frequently between forty and 
sixty persons were sent to hamlets to be quartered 


on the half-starving population? One of the 
deportees wrote a letter from a village in 
Podlasie, describing the conditions. He said: 

i . Here we were thrown out of the 
evacuation train, and here we are ordered 
to remain. There is no possibility of our 
having a proper roof over our heads; many 
villages were burnt down during the war, 
and even the local population is overcrowd- 
ing the few remaining houses. So we have 
taken refuge in an old barn. . .. We also 
made a kitchen stove with stones and clay. 
We have two pallets (for five persons). Our 
greatest difficulty is in getting food; we are 
all but starving. Now the children go to 
the woods and bring back berries, etc. But 
what shall we do later? Shall we be able 
to survive?” 

One more quotation, illustrating the shifts 
to which the deportees are put—the more 
fortunate of them—to keep going. A man 
formerly owning a block of flats in Poznan 
has written of his experiences as follows: 

“Shortly after our arrival here I bought a horse 
and cart, with which I contracted for the removal 
of the debris of ruined houses and transported goods; 
in a word, set to work to earn our living. Every- 
thing went well enough at first, but I could not 
afford to hire a stable for the horse and a room 
for ourselves. So I simply took a larger stable, and 
we set up our home in one corner. I managed to 
get hold of a table, two chairs, and two beds, in 
which my wife and children sleep, while I have a 
bundle of straw... .” 

And what of those not so fortunate? For them 
even straw is a luxury, even food a luxury. As one 
refugee wrote: “Everything 1s coming to be a 
luxury for us; it is a luxury to be able to sew a 
button on our clothes, for we have no needles and 
no thread; it is a luxury to have more than one 
article of clothing, we have sold the rest; it is a 
luxury to know the time, for we sold our watches 
weeks ago; even medicines are a luxury, though 
diseases are sweeping over the country. .. . Life 
itself is a luxury to us.” 


GERMAN COLONIZATION 


Parallel with the deportation of the Poles from 
the land of their forefathers the Germans are pur- 
suing an active policy of colonization of the vacated 
areas. 

Apart from their long-term plans for transform- 
ing the Western Provinces into a German area, the 
Nazi authorities have already done much to settle 
Germans from other countries in the areas “incor- 
porated” with the Reich. After preliminary “re- 
education” in special training camps hundreds of 
thousands of such Germans are being transferred 
to the Western Polish towns and villages. After 
the settlement of Baltic Germans and those from 
Volhynia and Galicia, since March the Germans 
from the Bukovina have been arriving in Silesia 
and those from Bessarabia in Pomerania. Sixty 
thousand Bukovina Germans altogether are to be 
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Pole hung over his own doorstep by Gestapo 


settled in Silesia, and the total to be settled from 
all parts in 1941 amounts to some 200,000. 


To facilitate their economic independence a spe- 
cial organisation, the “Trans-settlement Society,” 
has been set up with an initial State credit of 
100 million marks. So far it has given assistance 
to the extent of 64 million marks to 476,000 settlers, 
and it has received 43 million marks obtained from 
the selling up of the German colonists’ property 
in the foreign countries from which they have come. 


Yet, in general, it can be stated that the work of 
Germanizing these incorrigibly Polish districts is 
proceeding slowly, far too slowly for the Nazis, 
who are evidently hoping to create, at any rate, a 
kind of fait accompli which, they fondly think, it 
will be impossible to annul. 


CONSCRIPTION OF FORCED LABOR 


The German authorities are continuing their 
policy of sending tens of thousands of agricultural 
and industrial workers from Poland to the Reich, 
drawing them both from the Western Provinces 
and from the Government General. In the latter 
area new methods of enrolment, different from those 
previously applied, have been resorted to recently. 
The round-ups of people in the streets, arrests at 
railway stations, and nocturnal round-ups in par- 
ticular districts of the towns, are now rarer. The 
enrolment is effected mainly by individual call-ups 
under threat of punitive measures. 


FAMINE STALKS THE LAND 


The rations allowed by the German authorities 
to the Polish populations are quite inadequate to 
maintain life. In May the Warsaw rations were 
little more than two pounds of bread weekly, some 
half a pound of sugar monthly, an occasional egg, 
and two ounces of meat theoretically once a week, 
but, in fact, at much less frequent intervals. This 
represents some 500 calories daily, not even 25 per 
cent of the minimum required for existence. Pota- 


toes were not issued at all, owing to the lack of 
transport, and (according to the Germans) the fail- 
ure of the farmers to provide the quotas demanded 
by the authorities. 


Owing to the concentration of a large number of 
German troops near Warsaw and in the Eastern 
counties of the General Gouvernment, the food 
situation in this area deteriorated rapidly from the 
spring onward, as the army approvisation depart- 
ment bought up large quantities of foodstuffs, at 
prices approximately fourfold the fixed minimum 
prices. 


Owing to the serious food situation increasing 
numbers of working-people are having to report 
sick through lack of food. Needless to say, unem- 
ployed are in an even worse case. Many employees 
have only one meal a day, consisting of hot soup 
issued by certain establishments gratis, or for a 


nominal payment. Unfortunately, this form of 
assistance must gradually decline as, owing to the 
lack of allocations at the official prices, the estab- 
lishments are having to cut down the number of 
portions issued. Even the Warsaw City Adminis- 
tration is unable to issue soup to its employees, 
although through its hands pass all quota supplies. 


There are very little prospects of the food situa- 
tion improving. For, so far as can be judged, owing 
to weather conditions the grain harvest will be 
some 30 to 40 per cent lower than the normal, 
while the position of root crops is still worse. In 
many districts only half the normal quantity of 
potatoes was sown, owing to the shortage of seed 
potatoes, caused by the military requisitions. In 
certain areas the potatoes were rotted by incessant 
rains, while in suburban districts the sowing were 
dug up by starving people. 


POLISH NAVY PRAISED BY BRITISH 


On September 3rd, 1941, 33 midshipmen, who 
have finished the Polish Naval College were pro- 
moted second lieutenants. The college had its seat 
in Bydgoszcz. Its pupils were trained in practical 
navigation and became acquainted with seafaring 
in the schooner Iskra, and later in the auxiliary 
transport vessel Wilja. 


One course of the Polish Naval College took the 
midshipmen on a training voyage in Iskra and Wilja 
to the Mediterranean. They left Gdynia in May 
1939. War caught them in the Mediterranean. 
After staying a long time in the port of Casablanca, 
and following an agreement with the British Ad- 
miralty, they were brought to an English port, 
where they completed in the Polish depot ship 
Gdynia their training and passed their final ex- 
amination. 


When the midshipmen were detailed to British 
warships for a practical course, the captains of these 
ships were unanimous in expressing their praise 
of the midshipmen’s knowledge and skill, as well 
as of their character and fighting spirit. Four of 
them, the midshipmen: Stanislaw Czerny, Kazimierz 
Szymalski, Leon Zmuda-Trzebiatowski, and Kazi- 
mierz Zurek lost their lives in H.M.S. Hood toge- 
ther with their British comrades. 


During their stay on board of H.M. Ships these 
young officers gained not only fighting experience— 
whether during the pursuit and sinking of the 
Bismarck, or in the bombarding of Petsamo, in 
actions in the Mediterranean, in attacks on U-hoats. 
in convoy and patrolwork—but also established a 
great friendship with their hosts. 


The commander of the Polish Navy, Admiral 
Swirski promoted the new officers personally. The 


British Navy was represented by Admiral of the 
Fleet, Sir T. M. Forbes and many other Admirals 
and officers. 


In his speech Admiral Forbes said that he re- 
ceived, in his capacity of Commander in Chief of 
the Home Fleet at this time, the Polish ships which 
came to England to continue the struggle against 
the enemy. It was always a pleasure for him to 
meet the Polish Navy. He learned the value of 
Polish sailors in the heat of common fighting. In 
conclusion he wished to the new officers of the 
Polish Navy a happy continuance of their collabo- 
ration with the British Navy and a victorious sailing 
to a free Poland. The friendship now established 
between the sailors of the two fleets will last for- 
ever. 


General Sikorski sent to the new officers of the 
Polish Navy a message of congratulations. 


(Continued from page 8) 

slovakia. This would be necessary not only for 
economic but also for strategic reasons, for an in- 
dustry evenly distributed over a wide area is less 
vulnerable than a centralised one. The standard of 
living of the Polish people must be raised to that 
of Czechoslovakia. Otherwise the Polish market 
would never be able to absorb a sufficient quantity 
of goods and there would be the added danger of 
cheap Polish labour flooding Czechoslovakia. This 
would adversely affect the position of the Czecho- 
slovak worker. 

This is a bare outline of the economic problems 


which have to be tackled if the proposed political 
and constitutional union is to become a reality. 
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